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PREFACE. 


"T^HE  following  Method  of  Quantitative  Punctuation  is 
intended  chiefly  for  teachers  and  students  of  Eng- 
lish Composition.  It  may  be  used  as  profitably  by  business 
men  in  general,  journalists,  stenographers,  and  those 
who  make  a  profession  of  polite  or  commercial  corre- 
spondence. It  is  thoroughly  scientific,  but  simple,  easy  of 
application,  and  warranted  by  indubitable  success  in 
practice.  Best  of  all,  while  it  does  away  with  the 
insecurity  and  humlKig  of  the  older,  arbitrary  methods 
of  punctuation,  at  the  same  time  it  will  have  a  desirable 
positive  effect  on  one's  literary  style  as  such,  inducing  one 
to  write  short,  simple,  idiomatic  sentences. 

The  method  itself  had  a  somewhat  accidental  origin; 
and  was  first  stated  briefly  and  applied  in  my  text-book 
of  English  Composition,  "  The  Structural  Principles  of 
Style:  Applied."  While -lecturing  to  the  undergraduates 
of  the  University  of  South  Dakota  on  the  History  of 
English  Prose  Style,  I  discovered  that  as  the  quantity 
(length)  of  the  English  literary  sentence  decreased, 
necessarily  the  number  of  points  of  punctuation  under- 
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went  a  change  in  nature  and  number,  until  in  the  best 
literature  of  to-day  there  seldom  appear  more  than  three 
points,  namely,  the  comma,  the  period,  and  the  mark  of 
interrogation.  This  happens  all  because  the  structure  of 
literary  English  to-day  approximates  to  the  quantity  and 
form  of  spoken  English  (see  Sherman's  "Analytics  of 
Literature,"  pp.  260-280) . 

Heretofore  punctuation  had  been  taught  by  means  of 
an  appalling  body  of  arbitrary  rules.  But,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  it  could  be  taught  much  more  readily  and  effect- 
ively by  ignoring  all  rules  and  by  making  punctuation  a 
function  of  the  structure  (or  quantity)  of  sentences. 
And  so  it  turned  out.  Practice  in  the  class-room  soon 
justified  the  naturalness  and  practicalness  of  my  method. 
The  result,  in  fact,  was  twofold.  My  pupils  in  English 
Composition  not  only  punctuated  with  ease  and  surety, 
but  also  wrote  their  themes  with  increased  literary 
neatness  or  "  style." 

A  friendly  critic  has  objected  that  my  method  is  "  not 
in  accord  with  the  practice  of  our  best  writers  and  the 
custom  of  printers  and  typographers."  This  is  simply 
not.  true,  and  even  if  it  were,  the  objection  is  puerile  and 
irrelevant.  First:  my  critic  does  not  state  the  facts.  It 
is  true  that  if  one  were  to  write  in  the  style  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  DeQuincey,  or  Pater,  one  would  need  to  apply 
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ingeniously  a  large  number  of  rules  of  punctuation.  But 
it  is  equally  true  that  if  one  were  to  write  in  the  style  of 
Emerson,  Lincoln,  Fiske,  or  Drummond,  not  to  mention 
the  style  of  our  best  magazine  prosemen,  one  would  need 
to  apply  in  a  simple  way  very  few  points  of  punctuation. 
In  fact,  it  is  from  the  study  of  such  men  as  Emerson  and 
Lincoln,  thoroughly  reputable  writers,  that  I  have  derived 
my  method  (not  "theory")  of  punctuation.  Secondly: 
my  critic  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  reform  in  the 
teaching  of  rhetoric  was  first  and  most  successfully 
brought  about  in  America.  This  manual  (or  essay)  was 
written  as  a  contribution  to  pedagogic  reform  in  the 
department  of  English  Composition.  If,  then,  reform  in 
punctuation  is  desirable  and  desiderated,  and  if  it  is 
observed  that  the  quantity  of  sentences  determines  the 
nature  and  number  of  points  of  punctuation  that  need  be, 
or  can  be,  used,  teachers,  writers,  publishers  and  printers 
alike  are  under  the  bonds  of  expediency  and  necessity. 
Finally :  to  obviate  all  criticism  and  to  meet  the  demands 
both  of  the  conservatives  and  of  the  reformers,  to  the 
text,  which  states  and  illustrates  only  the  uses  of  the 
comma,  I  have  added  an  Appendix  in  which  I  explain 
and  illustrate  the  chief  uses  of  the  colon,  semicolon,  and 
dash.  So  that  this  manual  contains  the  rules  governing 
all  the  points  of  punctuation. 
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As  for  the  Method  itself,  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
about  it  is  that  it  is  an  innovation,  or  that  it  destroys  a 
traditional  pedagogic  ideal.  Skill  in  punctuating,  as 
taught  by  the  older  methods,  came  to  the  young  writer 
only  after  persistent  and  painful  practice  in  a  very 
pedestrian  way.  When  a  teacher  sees  how  the  way  may 
be  made  less  long  for  the  learner,  and  the  speed  in  learn- 
ing quickened,  it  is  his  or  her  duty  and  privilege  to  show 
the  tyro  how  it  may  be  done.  This,  then)  is  my  justifica- 
cation.  From  the  point  of  view  both  of  the  literary  and 
the  pedagogic  art,  my  method  of  punctuation  has  all  the 
advantages  of  simplicity,  intelligibility  and  ready  appli- 
cation ;  and,  in  addition,  if  practised  it  will  aid  one  to 
write  with  despatch  plain,  idiomatic  English  prose. 

J.  D.  LOGAN. 
TORONTO,  1907. 
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QUANTITATIVE   PUNCTUATION. 


Quantitative   Punctuation. 


SECTION  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

"*  HE  points  of  punctuation  are  a  system  of  signs 
devised  for  making  a  writer's  meaning  clear  and 
unmistakable,  by  indicating  the  relations  of  the  parts  of 
a  sentence  to  one  another.  In  the  hands  of  the  English 
grammarians  or  rhetoricians  the  system  itself  has 
developed  into  an  appalling  number  of  arbitrary  rules,  as 
cumbersome  for  ready  practice  as  they  are  factitious  in 
origin.  This  result  is  due  partly  to  pedagogic  tradition 
and  partly  to  ignorance. 

In  almost  all  matters  of  English  grammar  and  composi- 
tion there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  right  or  wrong; 
there  is  only  good  or  bad,  better  or  worse.  Latinized 
diction  in  itself  is  as  right  as  Anglo-Saxon  diction;  in 
practice  the  latter  obviously  is  preferable.  So  is  it  with 
the  rules  of  punctuation.  If  punctuation,  as  much  as 
diction,  is  a  characteristic  of  a  writer's  style,  then  to 
derive  the  rules  of  punctuation  from  the  practice  of 
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reputable  writers,  without  regard  to  what  is  preferable 
in  general,  is  to  set  up  standards  of  right  and  wrong 
where  only  laws  of  taste  or  of  expediency  should  govern. 
Witness,  for  instance,  Emerson's  use  of  the  semicolon 
where  to-day  the  majority  of  writers  would  employ  the 
comma : — 

"  But  the  soul  that  ascendeth  to  worship  God 
is  plain  and  true ;  has  no  rose  color ;  no  fine 
friends;  no  chivalry;  no  adventures; — 

Only  a  pedagogue  of  the  strictest  sort,  or  a  devotee  of 
"  schoolma'am  English,"  would  insist  that  in  this  case 
Emerson  is  absolutely  right,  and  refuse  to  explain  to  the 
tyro  in  English  composition  that  commas  would  have 
served  equally  as  well  as  semicolons,  or,  since  the  verb 
"  has  "  governs  a  series  of  objects,  even  better.  The 
chances  are  100  to  I  that  a  compositor,  if  not  ordered  to 
"  follow  copy "  in  setting  up  the  type,  would  insert 
commas  where  Emerson  has  employed  semicolons.  At 
any  rate,  plainly  in  this  case  commas  are  preferable. 
Instances  might  be  multiplied.  But  this  single  case  is 
enough  to  show  that  as  the  style — diction  and  sentential 
structure — of  one  reputable  writer  differs  from  that  of 
another,  for  no  reason  save  individual  genius,  taste,  or 
private  preference,  so  does  the  method  of  punctuation  of 
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the  one  differ  from  that  of  the  other.  The  rules  of  punc- 
tuation were  derived  by  rhetoricians  at  a  period  when 
there  was  no  uniformity  of  practice  amongst  authors. 
Naturally  the  result  was  an  appalling  number  of  rules. 
Simplification  of  these  rules  will  come  about  only  when, 
as  in  this  manual,  rhetoricians  observe  that  the  quantity 
of  the  literary  sentence  in  English  prose  has  evolved 
towards  a  relatively  uniform  standard:  and  that  this 
change  in  style  determines  the  nature  and  number  of 
points  of  punctuation  a  writer  may  employ. 

Further:  the  rhetoricians  seem  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  how  English,  as  compared  with  Greek  or  Latin, 
happens  to  employ  a  relatively  elaborate  system  of  rules  of 
punctuation.  The  chief  causes  are  these : — 

First:  English  is  an  uninflexional  language.  This 
means  that  an  English  author  must  depend  mainly  on  the 
order  of  the  words  and  phrases  in  his  sentences  to  make 
their  relations  clear  and  his  meaning  unmistakable. 
Where,  as  in  English,  the  spatial  relations  of  the  parts 
of  a  sentence  are  so  much  a  means  of  expressing  the 
logical  relations  of  a  writer's  thought,  the  marks  of 
punctuation,  which  serve  nicely  to  determine  these  rela- 
tions, necessarily  are  employed  more  elaborately  than  in 
an  inflexional  language.  In  Latin,  for  example,  the 
longest  and  most  involved  periodic  sentence  possible, — 
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which  may  have  its  subject  separated  from  its  predicate- 
verb  by  all  sorts  of  qualifying  words,  phrases  and  sub- 
ordinate clauses,  —  can  largely  dispense  with  points  of 
punctuation.  The  inflexional  endings  of  the  nouns, 
adjectives  and  verbs  in  a  Ciceronian  period  indicate  with 
precision  the  logical  connections  between  subject,  predi- 
cate and  modifiers.  We  must  not,  however,  be  misled 
here  by  the  fact  that  the  Latii*  texts,  as  we  see  them 
to-day  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  are  elaborately  punc- 
tuated after  the  traditional  English  fashion.  This  super- 
fluous (so-called)  "editing"  is  the  result  of  the  peda- 
gogical attitude,  and  has  no  basis  in  the  history  of  Latin 
prose  or  in  the  morphology  of  the  language.  It  is  no 
more  an  inherent  or  practical  necessity  than  is  the  modern 
editing  of  the  musical  scores  of  the  great  composers,  — 
which  nowadays  are  annotated,  marked  with  signs  of 
fingering,  phrasing  and  expression,  and  arranged 
(deranged!)  ad  nauseum. 

In  Latin  or  Greek,  then,  inflexional  endings  largely 
dispense  with  the  need  of  signs  of  punctuation  ;  the 
relations  of  the  parts  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  sentence  are 
sufficiently  clear  without  them.  In  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  case  is  different.  Until  our  own  day  English 
literary  sentences,  whether  loose  or  periodic,  usually  were 
long,  and  often  involved  or  invertebrate.  A  long  or 
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involved  sentence  in  an  uninflexional  language  is  hardly 
to  be  made  clear  in  meaning  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
signs.  So  that  in  English  prose  the  marks  of  punctuation 
are  a  system  of  signs,  devised  partly  to  perform  the 
function  of  inflexions  as  in  Latin  or  Greek.  Chiefly 
through  ignorance  of  this  fact,  though  somewhat  under 
the  stylistic  accidents  of  the  earlier  English  prose,  our 
rhetoricians  have  elaborated  a  system  of  punctuation 
which  to  the  tyro  in  prose  composition  is  a  veritable 
vampire,  sucking  the  very  life  out  of  him,  and  to  the 
ready  writer  only  so  much  useless  rhetorical  baggage. 

Secondly :  the  English  rhetoricians,  as  we  hinted  earlier 
in  this  manual,  seem  to  have  thought  that  all  matters  of 
style — spelling,  diction,  sentential  structure — in  form 
and  quality  were  fixed  forever  by  the  practice  of  the 
masters  of  English  prose ;  that  therefore  they  were  under 
compulsion  to  derive  a  body  of  rules  of  punctuation  as 
inviolafjle  as  the  a  priori  laws  of  mathematics.  This  was, 
perhaps,  natural  and  inevitable.  For  their  data  were 
inadequate  and  the  historico-genetic  method  of  criticism 
was  not  in  existence.  Had  they  realized  that  the  English 
literary  sentence  was  evolving  towards  the  quantity  and 
form  of  spoken  English,  they  would  have  realized  also 
that  the  shorter  and  more  direct  (less  involved)  sen- 
tences become,  the  fewer  the  number  of  points  of  punctu- 
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ation  needed  and  the  simpler  the  method  of  using  them. 
But,  as  it  was,  the  prosemen  of  their  time  for  the  most 
part  wrote  long  and  involved  sentences,  and  were  whim- 
sical in  their  method  of  punctuation.  The  result  was 
inevitable.  Since,  in  the  view  of  the  rhetoricians,  matters 
of  style  were  matters  of  "  correct  "  English — of  right  and 
wrong,  not  good  and  bad,  better  and  worse — and  since  one 
reputable  writer  was  as  much  as  another  an  authority,  a 
complete  system  of  punctuation  must  cover  all  cases 
observed  in  the  practice  of  the  masters  of  English  prose. 
And  so  resulted  the  elaborate  body  of  rules  of  punctuation 
which  still  holds  sway  in  our  text-books  and  schools,  but 
which  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  antiquated  and  superflu- 
ous, and  as  unpractical  as  it  is  difficult  of  comprehension. 
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SECTION  II. 
NEW    METHOD    DERIVED. 

We  are  now  ready  to  derive  empirically  and  apply  a 
simple,  practical  method  of  punctuation.  Our  method  is 
founded  on  two  facts — (i)  that  the  English  literary 
sentence  has  evolved  virtually  into  the  quantity  and  form 
of  spoken  English,  and  (2)  that  punctuation  is  essentially 
a  function  of  the  quantity  of  sentences. 

These  two  propositions  may  easily  be  proved  by 
selected  quotations  from  Sir  Thomas  Mallory  and  from 
Emerson.  The  quotations  thmselves  illustrate  stylistic 
differences  separated  in  time  by  at  least  five  centuries,  say, 
from  1350  A.D.  to  1850  A.D. 

Thus  writes  Mallory  in  his  La  Morte  D' Arthur: — 

"  Oh  ye  mighty  and  pompous  lords,  winning 
in  the  glory  transitory  of  this  unstable  life,  as  in 
reigning  over  great  realms  and  mighty  countries, 
fortified  with  strong  castles  and  towers,  edified 
with  many  a  rich  city :  Ye  also,  ye  fierce  and 
mighty  knights,  so  valiant  in  adventurous  deeds 
of  arms,  behold,  behold,  see  how  this  mighty 
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conqueror  King  Arthur,  whom  in  his  human  life 
all  the  world  doubted,  yea  also  the  noble  Queen 
Guenever,  which  sometime  sat  in  his  chair 
adorned  with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones, 
now  lie  full  low  in  obscure  foss  or  pit  covered 
with  clods  of  earth  and  clay."* 

Thus  writes  Emerson  in  his  Address  to  the  Senior 
Class  in  Divinity  College: — 

"  My  friends,  in  these  errors,  I  think,  I  find 
the  causes  of  a  decaying  church  and  a  wasting 
unbelief.  And  what  greater  calamity  can  fall 
upon  a  nation  than  the  loss  of  worship?  Then 
all  things  go  to  decay.  Genius  leaves  the  temple 
to  haunt  the  senate  or  market.  Literature 
becomes  frivolous.  Science  is  cold.  The  eye  of 
youth  is  not  lighted  up  by  the  hope  of  other 
worlds,  and  age  is  without  honor.  Society  lives 
to  trifles,  and  when  men  die  we  do  not  mention 
them." 

These  quotations,  the  one  a  sentence,  the  other  a  modern 
paragraph,  readily  prove  our  basal  propositions.  It  must 
be  observed,  first,  that  these  specimens  of  English  prose 
style  are  cited  rather  as  characteristic  of  periods  in 
English  literature,  not  of  individuals ;  the  quotations  are 

*  Quoted  from  Saintsbury's  Specimens  of  English  Prose. 
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typical  respectively  of  the  imitative  Latinized  structure 
of  English  prose  before  Dryden's  time  and  of  English 
prose  from  Dryden  to  our  own  day.  The  change  in  the 
quantity  and  form  of  the  literary  sentence  has  gone  on 
until  it  is  not  .difficult,  as  Sherman  in  his  Analytics  of 
Literature  shows,  to  find  reputable  English  prose 
"  registering  as  low  as  1. 60  predications  per  period,  and 
as  high  as  60  per  cent,  of  simple  sentences."  That  is  to 
say,  this  change  has  gone  on  until  literary  English  has 
evolved  practically  into  the  quantity  and  form  of  spoken 
English. 

If  now  we  compare  the  two  quotations,  simple  arith- 
metic easily  proves  that  the  nature  and  number  of  points 
of  punctuation  needed  for  expressing  clearly  the  writers' 
meaning  depended  on  the  quantity  of  their  sentences.  The 
"  statistics  "  are  as  follows  : — 

To  express  a  single  idea  Mallory  uses — 

i  very  long  mixed  sentence, 
105  words, 
15  commas, 
i  colon, 
i  period  (full  stop). 
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Emerson,  on  the  other  hand,  uses — 

6  short  simple  sentences, 
i  compound  sentence, 

i  mixed  sentence, 
88  words, 
5  commas, 

7  periods  (full  stops), 

i  mark  of  interrogation. 

If,  now,  we  count  the  single  colon  which  Mallory  uses 
as  equivalent  to  "  and  "  preceded  by  a  comma,  then  in 
this  one  long  mixed  sentence  he  employs — 

16  commas  and  one  period  (full  stop). 

If  we  count  the  point  of  interrogation  which  Emerson 
uses  as  equivalent  to  a  period  (full  stop),  then  in  this 
paragraph  of  8  sentences  (6  simple,  I  compound  and  i 
mixed)  he  employs 

5  commas  and  8  periods  (full  stops). 

The  increase  of  periods  (full  stops)  in  Emerson's  case 
is  due  to  the  increase  of  simple  sentences ;  the  decrease 
of  commas  is  due  to  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  clauses 
in  the  non-simple  sentences — the  compound  sentence 
having  one,  and  the  mixed  two.  In  sum,  then,  the  shorter 
and  more  direct  a  sentence  is, — i.e.,  the  nearer  its  approach 
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to  the  quantity  and  form  of  the  simple  sentence  which  is 
the  norm  of  spoken  English,— the  fewer  the  number  of 
points  of  punctuation  needed  and  the  simpler  the  method 
of  using  them. 

We  may  now,  from  these  facts,  draw  our  general 
conclusion.  Taking  Emerson — or  Lincoln,  Fiske,  Drum- 
mond,  or  the  best  magazine  writers  of  the  day — as  our 
stylistic  norm  in  general,  we  may  establish  a  practical 
standard  and  method  of  punctuation.  The  quantity  ot 
one's  sentences  determines  the  nature  and  number  of 
points  of  punctuation  needed  to  express  nicely  or  unmis- 
takably the  meaning  of  what  one  writes.  If,  then,  one 
write  only  short  simple  sentences,  or,  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  some  complex  sentences  with  no  more  than  one 
subordinate  clause  and  some  compound  (or  mixed) 
sentences  with  no  more  than  two  co-ordinate  clauses,  one 
need  use  in  a  simple  way  only  three  points  of  punctuation, 
namely,  the  comma,  the  period,  and  the  mark  of  interro- 
gation. But  since  the  last  two  have  invariably  one  func- 
tion, namely,  to  mark  the  close  respectively  of  a  declara- 
tive and  of  an  interrogative  sentence,  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  punctuation  resolves  itself  into  formulating  a 
simple  body  of  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma.* 

*  Rules  and  examples  appear  in  Section  III.  In  the  Appendix  those 
who  wish  to  follow  the  older  method  will  find  the  chief  uses  of  the 
semicolon,  colon  and  dash  summarized  and  illustrated. 
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SECTION  III. 

CHIEF    RULES     FOR    THE    USE!    OF 
THE    COMMA. 

(a)  With  Words  and  Phrases  in  a  Sentence. 

I.  The  comma  is    used  to    separate    conjunctive    and 
parenthetical  words  and  phrases   from   the  other  parts 
of  a  sentence. 

Example — 

However,  you  yourself  know  best. 

You,  therefore,  are  wise  in  heeding  his  advice. 

In  the  meantime,  do  all  in  your  power. 

You  may,  as  well  as  not,  submit  to  the  inevitable. 

II.  The  comma  is  used  to  separate  words  and  phrases 
in  apposition  from  the  other  parts  of  a  sentence. 

Example — 

Let  me  introduce  Mr.  L.,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Why    don't  you   employ   Markham,    the    celebrated 

tailor,  to  make  your  summer  clothes? 
Have  you  heard  Beethoven's  Opus  2j  No.  2,  the  so- 
called  "Moonlight  Sonata3' f 
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III.  The  comma  is  used  to  separate  words  and  phrases 
of  address  from  the  other  parts  of  a  sentence. 

Example — 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  question  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

I  shall  not  ask  you  again,  Harold,  to  fetch  me  my 
slippers. 

My  dear  sir,  you  are  impertinent. 

IV.  The  comma  is  used  to  separate  a  discrete  series 
of  words  and  phrases  from  the  other  parts  of  a  sentence. 

Example — 

The  mountain  loomed  in  the  distance,  hoary,  soli- 
tary, and  awful. 

They  built  trenches  wide  and  deep,  with  movable 
coverings,  and  surmounted  with  pikes. 

He  was  a  tall,  handsome,  (and)  middle-aged  man. 
N.B. — When  the  epithets  do  not  belong  to  a 
discrete  series,  commas  are  not  used.  Ex. :  He 
was  a  tall  handsome  man.  In  this  case  the 
adjective  "  tall  "  qualifies  the  phrase  "  handsome 
man " ;  whereas  in  the  first  case  the  three 
adjectives,  "tall,"  "handsome,"  and  "middle- 
aged  "  qualify  the  noun  "  man." 
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(b)  With  the  Clauses  of  a  Complex,  Compound 
or  Mixed  Sentence. 

I.  The    comma    is    used    to   separate    the    subordinate 
clause  from  the  principal  clause  of  a  complex  sentence 

Example — 

When  the  time  arrives,  I  shall  go   (temporal). 

Don't  hesitate,  if  you  are  right  (conditional). 

Though  he  is  rich,  he  is  thoroughly  democratic 
(concessive). 

He  made  many  enemies,  because  he  was  successful 
(causal). 

He  turned  Republican,  in  order  that  he  might  become 
Mayor  of  the  City  ( final ) . 

This  house,  which  for  modern  conveniences  has  no 
equal  in  the  city,  was  built  by  my  father 
(relative).  N.B. — When  the  principal  clause 
of  a  complex  sentence  requires  a  relative  clause 
to  make  sense  at  all,  the  one  is  not  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  comma.  Example — This  is 
the  house  which  my  father  built. 

II.  The  comma  is    used  to  separate    the    co-ordinate 
clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  from  one  another. 

Example — 

The  manager  received  me  cordially,  and  asked  me  to 
be  seated. 
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He  said  that  he  had  gone  West,  (that  he)  had 
speculated  in  land,  and  (that  he)  had  made  a 
fortune. 

III.  The  comma  is  used  to  separate  the  clauses  of  a 
mixed  (compound-complex)  sentence. 

Example — 

Society  lives  to  trifles,  and  when  men  die  we  do  not 
mention  them  (Emerson).  N.B. — The  comma 
may  or  may  not  be  used  with  the  subordinate 
clauses  of  a  mixed  sentence :  if  there  is  a  series 
of  them,  usage  requires  commas  only  with  the 
chief  parts.  See  under  Appendix,  (a)  IV. 

In  short,  the  comma  is  used  to  separate — 

1 i )  Words  and  phrases  in  a  discrete  series. 
Words  and  phrases  in  apposition. 
Words  and  phrases  of  address. 

Words  and  phrases,  conjunctive  or  parenthetical. 

(2)  The   clauses   of   complex,   compound   and   mixed 

sentences. 

In  general  this  is  elaborate  enough.  But  we  may 
simplify  these  rules  still  more  by  conforming  to  a 
tendency  which  obtains  with  publishers  and  printers  who 
fix  a  system  of  punctuatioif  for  their  compositors  and 
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proofreaders.  This  tendency  is  to  dispense  even  with 
commas  wherever  possible,  especially  (i)  in  the  case  of 
the  final  members  of  a  discrete  triad  of  adjectives  or 
adjectival  phrases,  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  the  final  clauses 
of  short  complex  and  compound  sentences. 

Example — 

He  was  tall,  fair  and  strong.  N.B. — There  is  no 
necessity  here  to  employ  a  comma  between  the 
adjectives  "  fair  "  and  "  strong  "  ;  there  is  here 
no  chance  of  obscurity.  But  if  it  were  said, 
"  He  was  a  tall  handsome  man,3'  punctuation 
would  depend  on  whether  "  man  "  or  "  hand- 
some man  "  was  the  noun  or  noun-phrase  to  be 
qualified.  In  the  former  case  a  comma  is 
necessary;  in  the  second  case  no  comma  is 
needed,  or,  rather,  would  be  out  of  place. 

With  this  caution  in  mind,  it  is  safe  to  follow  the 
tendency  of  publishers  and  printers  in  dispensing  with 
every  sign  of  punctuation  not  positively  required  to  make 
sense  or  to  prevent  obscurity. 
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SECTION  IV. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I,  Write  short  simple  sentences.     You  will  thus  need 
to  use  a  period  or  mark  of  interrogation  to  indicate  the 
close  of  each  sentence,  and  commas  to  separate  words 
and  phrases   in  apposition,   those  of  address,   and  con- 
junctive or  parenthetical  words  and  phrases.     See  Rules 
(a)  L,  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 

II.  For  the  sake  of  variety  and  elegance,  write  short 
complex  and  compound  sentences,  with  no  more  than  one 
subordinate  clause  or  two  co-ordinate  clauses.     In  that 
case  you  will  need  a  period  or  mark  of  interrogation  to 
indicate  the  close  of  each  sentence,  and  a  single  comma  to 
separate  the  clauses.    See  Rules  (&)  L,  II.,  and  III.    The 
other  Rules — (a)  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV. — apply,  of  course, 
as  needed. 
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SECTION    V. 

NEW    METHOD    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 
APPLIED 

To  show  the  method  of  this  manual  in  actual  prac- 
tice I  quote  an  excerpt  from  the  author's  "  Structural 
Principles  of  Style."  In  this  excerpt  the  Recommenda- 
tions of  Section  IV.  are  followed  precisely.  So  concrete 
an  application  of  Quantitative  Punctuation  will  be  for 
the  tyro  in  English  Composition  an  aid  to  comprehension 
and  for  the  teacher  a  guarantee  of  its  sanity  and  peda- 
gogic usefulness. 

Illustrative   Excerpt. 

Tennyson,  the  British  poet,  concludes  Canto 
LJV.  of  his  In  Memoriam  with  this  stanza. 

"  So  runs  my  dream ;  but  what  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night ; 

An  infant  crying   for  the  light ; 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

Ask  yourself,  now,  these  questions.  First, 
what  is  it  to  be  an  infant,  and,  secondly,  what 
would  be  the  result  in  human  life  if  men  had 
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no  language  but  a  cry?  I  anticipate  your  an- 
swer. An  "  infant,"  you  say,  is  a  "  baby."  I 
have  told  you  in  another  part  of  this  text-book 
that  spoken  words  were  men's  first  articulate 
mode  of  expressing  their  ideas,  and  that  in  due 
time  a  system  of  written  words  was  devised 
by  men  to  represent  the  ideas  conveyed  to  them 
by  spoken  words.  .  .  .  Now  when  you  say 
that  an  "  infant "  is  a  "  baby,"  you  have  said 
the  truth,  but  you  do  not  realize  that  the  word 
"  baby  "  was  spoken  long  before  it  was  writ- 
ten, that  the  sound,  "  baby,"  gives  the  real 
meaning  of  the  written  word,  "  baby."  A 
,baby  is  a  being  that  in  attempting,  as  it  will, 
to  tell  others  what  it  thinks  or  how  it  feels — 
to  tell,  as  it  must,  what  it  wants — can  express 
its  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  .all  circumstances, 
only  by  the  sound,  "  ba,"  "  ba,"  or^  in  general, 
by  a  "  cry  "  of  some  sort.  A  baby,  that  is  to 
say,  is  a  being  which  tries  by  one  and  the  same 
audible  sign,  by  a  "  cry,"  to  tell  others  how  it 
feels  or  what  it  thinks  at  different  times  in  dif- 
ferent situations.  The  baby,  as  it  were,  has  but 
one  word  to  express  every  thought  and  feeling, 
no  matter  how  different  each  thought  and  feel- 
ing may  be.  The  result  is  that  no  one  under- 
stands what  the  baby  is  trying  to  say.  The 
child  "  cries,"  and  its  parents  give  it  solid  food 
when  really  it  wants  drink.  The  child  cries 
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again,  and  its  parents  attempt  to  put  it  asleep 
when  really  the  baby  is  hungry,  or  the  parents 
fondle  and  play  with  it,  as  if  the  child  were 
lonely,  when  really  it  is  suffering  from  the 
heat  or  from  the  colic.  All  this  happens,  how- 
ever, not  because  the  parents  are  stupid,  but 
rather  because  the  baby  itself  has  only  one 
sound,  a  "  cry,"  to  express  different  ideas. 
Practically  viewed,  the  child  thus  says  nothing. 
An  infant,  literally,  is  a  being  that  cannot  speak 
as  older  persons  speak,  a  being  that,  despite  its 
cries,  says  nothing. 

You  are  wondering  now,  no  doubt,  why  I 
have  explained  in  great  detail  what  an  infant 
really  is.  I  have  been  seemingly  over-explicit 
in  this  matter  for  two  reasons.  First,  I  wish 
you  to  realize  vividly  that  from  one  point  of 
view  the  fundamental  difference  between  chil- 
dren and  men  is  a  difference  in  power  of 
speech.  In  the  second  place,  I  wish  you  thus 
to  see  that  men,  despite  their  greater  size  and 
strength,  would  live  no  better  life  than  do  chil- 
dren, if  men  did  not  acquire  full  and  ready 
power  of  speech.  Without  adequate  and  ready 
means  of  expressing  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings men  would  fail  to  live  better  than  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  Human  life,  as  Hobbes  said 
of  it  in  another  reference,  would  be  indeed 
"  solitary,  poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short." 
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You  may  no  longer  doubt,  I  am  persuaded, 
the  absolute  value  of  possessing  literary  power. 
Without  this  power,  says  a  great  teacher,  "  all 
other  human  faculties  are  maimed.  .  .  . 
So  mutually  dependent  are  we  that  on  our 
swift  and  full  communication  with  one  another 
is  staked  the  success  of  every  scheme  we  form. 
He  who  can  explain  himself  may  command 
what  he  wants.  He  who  cannot  [as,  e.g.,  the 
infant  cannot]  is  left  to  the  poverty  of  indi- 
vidual resource,  for  men  do  what  we  desire 
only  when  persuaded.  The  persuasive  and 
explanatory  tongue  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
chief  levers  of  life." 


This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
Punctuation  is  essentially  a  function  of  the  quantity  of 
the  English  literary  sentence.  It  may  be,  as  it  often  is,  a 
characteristic  of  a  writer's  style.  But  for  practical  pur- 
poses, in  a  definitively  practical  age,  the  method  of  punc- 
tuation derived  and  applied  in  this  manual  is  the  simplest 
in  detail  and  the  most  available  for  ready  practice. 
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CHIE1F    USES    OF    THE    SEMICOLON, 
COLON    AND    DASH. 

(a)  The  Semicolon. 

I.  The  semicolon  is  used  to  separate  the  clauses  of  a 
compound   sentence,   whenever    they   have   so   slight    a 
connection  in  idea  as  to  be  capable  of  being  written  as 
independent  simple  sentences. 

Example — 

The  artistic  temperament  is  apt  to  be  impatient  of  the 
commonplaceness  of  its  daily  life;  we  are  wont, 
indeed,  to  attribute  to  it  a  kind  of  practical 
irresponsibility  (].  Seth). 

II.  The  semicolon  is  used  to  separate  the  clauses  of  a 
balanced  (compound)  sentence. 

Example — 

The  power  of  French  literature  is  in  its  prose  writers; 
the  poiver  of  English  literature  is  in  its  poets 
(M.  Arnold). 
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III.  The  semicolon  is  used  to  separate  the  adversative 
clauses  of  a  compound    sentence    from    the    preceding 
clauses. 

Example — 

A  Michelangelo  may  stop  thus;  and  even  a  Rodin 
occasionally ;  but  the  feebler  imitator  who  looks 
upon  this  imperfection  as  part  of  the  master's 
technique  must  certainly  fail  (H.  R.  Marshall). 

N.B. — The  illustrative  examples  cited  under  the  pre- 
ceding Rules  show  that  each  of  the  co-ordinate 
and  adversative  clauses  might  have  been  written 
correctly  as  independent  simple  sentences.  In 
virtue,  however,  of  the  distinct  but  nice  connec- 
tion in  thought  between  the  clauses,  they  are 
punctuated  better  as  in  the  text. 

IV.  The  semicolon  is  used  to  distinguish  the  larger  or 
principal  sections  of  a  long  compound  or  mixed  sentence 
from    the    smaller    sections,    which  are    marked  off  by 
commas. 

Example — 

A was  a  man  of  liberal    education,  and    after 

graduating  from  college,  had  travelled  at  home 
and    abroad;     he    had    considerable    business 
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experience,  together  with  several  years  of  ser- 
vice in  the  diplomatic  corps  of  the  United 
States;  and,  in  addition  to  his  natural  abilities 
to  govern  men,  which  he  put  into  play  whenever 
occasion  permitted,  he  possessed  distinguished 
and  powerful  political  connections;  so  that,  as 
his  sponsors  and  supporters  were  continually 
pointing  out  to  him,  he  was,  from  every  point 
of  viezv,  eminently  fitted  to  be  President  of  the 
Republic. 

(b)  The  Colon. 

I.  The  colon  is  used  after  a  word,  phrase,  clause  or 
sentence  to  introduce  a  specific  statement  or  summary  of 
particulars. 

Example — 

First:  Look  well  to  your  speech. 

For  example:  "He  was  a  lion  in  the  fight"  is  a 
metaphor. 

That  is  to  say:  Happiness  is  better  than  riches. 

He  would  have  no  difficulty  if  he  would  proceed  as 
follows:  Let  him  enter  on  the  right,  ascend  one 
flight  of  stairs,  and  knock  loudly  three  times  on 
the  eastern  door. 

He  was  guilty  of  gross  immorality:  (namely)  profli- 
gacy, bribery  and  embezzlement. 
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II.  The  colon  is  used  after  the  first  clause  or  clauses 
of  a  compound  or  mixed  sentence  to  introduce  a  causal 
or  explanatory  clause  or  sentence.    This  is  nicer  stylistic 
usage  than  the  older  employment  of  a  comma  or  semi- 
colon followed  by  "  for/'  or  the  weak  "  as  ". 

Example — 

Never  sit  near  a  draught:  you  are  likely  to  catch 
cold. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  (for)  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God. 

It  will  pay  you  to  shop  at  the  Big  Store:  every 
department  offers  extraordinary  bargains. 
N.B. — This  is  much  more  artistic  and  effective 
than  "  as  "  preceded  by  a  comma.  Ex. : — It  will 
pay  you  to  shop  at  the  Big  Store,  as  every 
department  offers  extraordinary  bargains. 

III.  The  colon  is  often  used  to  introduce  a  direct  or 
verbatim  quotation. 

Example — 

The  lecturer  continued:  "  In  general,  then,  without 
fear  of  (esthetic  loss,  we  may  make  it  a  rule 
that  where  a  great  artist  has  been  willing  to 
leave  his  creation  unfinished  or  incomplete,  we 
in  our  turn  should  be  willing  to  allow  it  to 
remain  just  as  he  bequeathed  it  to  us." 
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IV.  The  colon  is  used  to  specify  the  secondary  title  or 
sub-title  of  a  book  or  pamphlet,  either  after  the  main  title 
or,  especially  in  a  foot-note,  after  an  author's  name,  and 
to  distinguish  the  special  topic  of  a  side-caption. 

Example — 

Inductive  Teaching:  Its  Psychological  Basis 
(secondary  title). 

*Adam  Smith:  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  Cap.  II., 
p.  200  (footnote). 

The  Construction  of  Paragraphs:  Principles  and 
Methods  (side-caption). 

(c)  The  Dash. 

I.  The  dash,  with  or  without  a  comma,  semicolon,  or 
colon,  is  used  to  introduced  a  coda  which  summarizes  or 
emphasizes  in  a  striking  word  or  phrase  the  preceding 
thought. 

Example — 

A  recognition  of  the  beauty  of  well-ordered  words, 
a  strong  desire,  patience  under  discouragements, 
and  promptness  in  counting  every  occasion  as 
of  consequence, — these  are  the  simple  agencies 
zvhich  sweep  one  on  to  power  (G.  H.  Palmer). 
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II.  The  dash  is  used  to    interpolate  in  the  body  of  a 
sentence  a  significant  parenthesis  or  after-thought. 

Example — 

Watch  your  speech,  then.  .  .  .  Only  it  is 
desirable  to  know  what  qualities  to  watch  for. 
I  find  three  of  them, — accuracy,  audacity,  and 
range, — and  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  each 
(G.  H.  Palmer). 

III.  The  dash  is  often  used  to  introduce  a  direct  quota- 
tion, or  to  distinguish  the  topic  of  a  paragraph  in  a  side- 
caption  from  the  subject-matter  of  the  text. 

Example — 

The  lecturer  then  continued — "  In  general,  without 
fear  .  .  ."  See  Appendix,  under  (&)  III. 

The  Punctuating  of  Sentences:  A  Simple  Method.— 
Punctuation,  as  treated  in  text-books,  is  a  bug- 
bear to  the  young  writer 

(d)  The  Point  of  Exclamation. 

This  sign  of  punctuation, — familiarly  called  by  printers 
the  "  astonisher," — if  not  wholly  obsolete  in  prose,  at 
any  rate  is  obsolescent.  The  use  of  it  in  prose,  like  the 
use  of  italics  in  untechnical  writings,  is  now  viewed  as  in 
bad  taste.  It  is  allowable,  however,  in  poetry. 


WILLIAM    BRIGGS,    PRINTER, 
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